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For the Companion. 
“A SHORT STORY.” 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 


Jesse came wearily in from his day’s work, and, con- 
trary to his usual custom, sat down moodily in the 
chimney corner. 

“What is it, laddie,” cried his motber, glancing anx- 
jously toward him, “that ye have no kindly word for 
anyofus? Has the day gone wrong in the shop or out 

it?” 
el sighed; he was languid and pale, and as he sat 
there looking steadfastly into the peat fire, his mother 
noticed how his figure drooped, and all the life seemed 
gone from face and limb. 

“Poor laddie,” she whimpered, wiping her eyes, “ye 
will be an old man before ye count twenty summers. 
How easy it would be for the rich squire over yonder 
to make a laddie of ye of which any mother would be 
proud! And I working my fingers to the bone, and on- 
ly able to give ye a sup of porridge, letting alone the 
pook learning, that I know ye hanker after with the 
best of them.” 

At the words book learning Jesse looked up with a 
glitter in his dark eyes. It was the first glimmering he 
had ever had that his mother had probed the cause of 
his distress, and it surprised him to find that she al- 
juded to it with a tenderness in her voice, instead of 
the scoff and ridicule he had expected to encounter 
from her. 

Perhaps the good woman guessed at the truth, for 
she went on, as she flung the dishes upon the table, “It 
dries my heart’s blood to look on ye, Jesse, poring day 
and night over the dirty pages which the youngsters in 
the hall would not put their dainty feet upon. I have 
laid awake nights, laddie, thinking how I could give ye 
the food that your soul longs for, but I can’t thinak—O, 
laddie, your mother can't think of any way to save you 
from this dreary life of toil, toil, toil!” 

Here, to Jesse’s infinite surprise, his mother burst in- 
to tears, and drawing her checkered apron over her 
face, she laid her head upon the table, while, rocking 
toand fro, she made known by sobs and broken excla- 
mations the secret longings of her soul for poor Jesse’s 
emancipation from the poverty with which they were 
all shackled. 

“Iam willing to work myself, yes, to my latest day; 
but l’ve watched ye, Jesse, when ye thought I was in 
ny bed, lying before the fire, trying to study by the 
peat light, until I have torn my hair with frenzy. Ye 
shall be a man yet, Jesse; ‘where there’s a will, there’s 
away!” 

“I don’t know, mother,” returned Jesse, in a voice 
full of despair and grief; “they say so, but I have 
looked for a single ray of hope, and it don’t come. The 
old schoolmaster has become so blind, he told me to- 
day he could never teach me any thing more; and he 
was the only friend I had.” 

“Then ye must just try the harder, laddie,” cried the 
woman, looking up; for she was one of those to whom 
opposition was necessary, and nothing aroused her so 
efectually as apparent desertion. 

“Try the harder! Do I not work all day and study all 
hight? Look at me!” he cried, standing up; “look at 
my naked feet, my scant garments, my bony hands! 
What is there left for me to deny myself of ?” 

“True enough, laddie,” groaned the mother, as her 
eye took in the forlorn image; ‘‘but God’s ways are not 
our ways; ‘Though Heslay me yet will I trust in Him.” 

“Peace be with you, and with this house,” said a 
strange voice. “Can a stranger be allowed to enter 
here and rest ?” 

“Ye are welcome,” said the woman, wiping her 
eyes; “but it’s little enough, as ye see, we have to offer 
& gentleman like yourself.” 

“Perhaps you will give me a cup of cold water, in 
our Master’s name.” 

Jesse brought the water, and as he stood before the 
stranger the man said to him,— 

“My lad, did you ever see me before ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you have never been present at the meetings ? 
lam a minister of the Gospel, and am come to this part 
of the country to look after the lost sheep of Israel. 
Will you go to the village with me and listen to the 
Word >” 

The blood leaped into Jesse’s cheek. He had often 
heard of the meetings, and his curiosity would long ago 
have taken him to them, but for the fear of ridicule. 

“I would be very glad to go, sir,” said Jesse, glanc- 
ing at his mother, “but we are very poor. .I have no 
Clothes but these, no stockings or shoes.” 

The stranger took Jesse’s hand kindly in his, and, 
drawing him to his side, told him all that sweet, sad 
Story including the birth, the poverty and sufferings of 
the Saviour. “He was poorer than you are, my lad, 
for ‘He had not where to lay His head.’ Now, take your 
Supper and come with me. The Lord has a work for 
youtodo. You are ripe and ready for the harvest. 
The ray of hope you have been looking for, has 
dawned.” 

As ifin a dream, Jesse swallowed his gruel, and made 
such trifling preparations as his condition allowed. He 
Went to the meeting that night, and the next, and the 
next. The heart of the boy was no longer a pent-up 
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MY SECOND ESCAPE. 


fountain. The mysteries of revelation began to be un- 
folded to his earnest and waiting eyes. He became 
conscious that there was, indeed, something for him to 
do, and he resolved to do that something with his 
might. 


The glowing face, the streaming eyes, the expressive | 


figure of the bare-footed boy, riveted the attention of 
the clergyman. Being a man deeply read in human 
nature, he detected in the lad the germ of future great- 
ness, and he mentally resolved that he would inquire 
more fully after his interests. 

Some days passed away before the stranger found an 
opportunity of again speaking with Jesse, and he re- 
proached himself for his remissness, when, one night, 
he missed him from his accustomed place. Several 
evenings came and went, but the lad who had wept and 
trembled, and inspired the speaker with his breathless 
attention, was absent. 

The minister became restless, and making anxious in- 
quiries for the boy, heard, with sorrow, that he had 
been mangled in the mills, and was lying, apparently 
at the point of death, in his mother’s cottage. 

There the good man found him, no longer morose 
and despairing, but singing songs of rejoicing, fully re- 
signed to die the death of the Christian. 

But Jesse’s time was not yet come. Slowly his 
crushed limbs healed again, and while racked with pain 
and lingering in weakness, he found leisure to read the 
excellent books which his new friend brought to him. 
The Bible became his especial delight. He committed 
chapter after chapter with a facility which surprised 
the minister, nor was the latter less delighted to discover 
his ready appreciation of Divine truths. 

One day asthe good man sat by his side, listening 
to Jesse’s recitation ofa favorite hymn, he said, “Do 
you know, my lad, that I think you will be a minister 

et?” 
” “Ah! if I was only worthy,” sighed Jesse. “But see 
what a wreck lam. What could one mangled as I am 
do for Christ ?”. 

But from that hour Jesse’s determination was fixed. 
Yes. God helping him, he would go forth to proclaim 
the glad tidings of salvation. He procured books and 
instruction, through the influence of the clergyman 
who first found him in his poverty. One friend after 
another opened his hand in charity, when he heard of 
the crippled lad who was longing to become useful in 
the world. 

What with industry and economy, Jesse managed to 
pick up an education of which many a rich man’s son 
would have been proud. The world recognized him as 
one who overcomes difficulties by perseverance, and let 
the indolent say what they will, the old adage which 
Jesse doubted, holds good—* Where there is a will, there 
isa way.” 

One day Jesse was sitting beneath his favorite tree, 
in the apple orchard, trying to form some definite plan 
for action. His friend, the minister, was dead. His 
mother was no longer living, and it was quite time that 
he entered manfully the arena of action. Listlessly he 
watched a bit of old newspaper, which the passing 
breeze rustled at his feet. Taking it up, his eyes fell 
upon the words ‘‘New York.” 

As if the scales had fallen from his eyes, he cried out, 
“There ts my mission.” He never for a moment hesitat- 
ed or faltered in his decision, but at once embarked 


for America, presented himself to the clergy of his own 
denomination, was received into full membership, and 
eventually became one of the most gifted and successful 
) divines of that city. He is still living, and the success 
that attends his labors is truly astonishing. Few men 
are more eloquent or more sympathetic, more attentive 
to the sick, more faithful to the dying, than the bare- 
footed lad whose fortunes we have partially followed. 

There is a word of encouragement in this little history 
(for it isa history) which we hope may bring comfort to 
some poor lad struggling to make his way in our re- 
publican land. Should any such cast his eye upon this 
little sketch, let him take hope. It is the lad whom pov- 
erty has disciplined, that has oftenest been called to 
preside over the destinies of our country. If you wish 
to become a good and distinguished man, begin now to 
lay the foundation for future usefulness. Be honest; 
be virtuous; shun all evil habits; for they are the moths 
that destroy the warp of the fabric. Be temperate; be 
firm; improve your time; cultivate your intellect, and 
greatness will come to you, for even the vicious respect 
a man who is ¢rue to himself. 


—__+o+ —___—_ 
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MY SECOND ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
Chasi Sh n 

We lay in mental fear and bodily pain all day long. 
Now and then a rebel would get out of the wagon, but 
his place would soon be filled by some one else. Strange 
to say, we escaped the danger that we feared. At dark 
the rebel regiment encamped and the stragglers left us 
in peace. 

The old negro drove on rapidly for a few miles fur- 
ther, kindled a fire,and got us asupper. We lay in the 
woods till an early hour next morning, when we started 
in advance of the militia. 

We were within four miles of Augusta—three and a 
half from Hamburg—when we met a squad of rebel sol- 
diers. 

The negro stopped his wagon and addressed the 
captain,— 

“Cap’n, is dem Yanks in ’Gusta yet?” 

“No,” shouted the officer, “and they aint agoin’ to 
get there.” 

As soon as these rebs were out of sight we jumped 
down, gratefully thanked our good friend and then 
made for the woods. The old man drove on to the 
town and we never saw him more. 

We laid our plans and started out as soon it was safe 
todoso. After travelling seven miles we crossed the 
Savannah River, and made for the Augusta and Atlanta 
Railroad. 

It was dark, but we heard a negro girl coming along 
the track. She was singing at the top of her voicea 
melancholy plantation air—to keep her courage up, as 
we guessed. As soon as she came opposite to us, we 
halted her and plied her with questions. 

When she found that we were Yankees she became 
communicative, and said she would bring us something to 
eat, and a copy of a newspaper her master had received 
that day, which made him “swar’ awful” when he read 
it. She didn’t know what the news was, as she had 
been ordered out of the rvom at the time. 

We sat down by the side of the road and waited until 








she brought a supply of corn-bread and a:copy of the 
Augusta Daily Chronicle. Gen. Sherman aud his van- 
dals were at Milledgeville, it said; and from the other 
items we inferred that he would flank Augusta and 
strike for Savannah. 

This was important news for us, and we changed our 
course at once. 

We now saw that we must get on the other side of 
Augusta and strike the river below the city as soon as 
we could do so, and if possible, head off Sherman by 
lying in some negro cabin until his army came up. 

We set out without a minute’s delay, and after travel- 
ling all night and all next day, completed a safe tour 
around Augusta, and “made” the Savannah River fif- 
teen miles below the city. Here, after a search along 
its bank, we found an old canoe tied to a tree, and tried 
to cross the river with it, but the crazy thing leaked so 
freely that we were nearly swamped before getting back 
to the shore. 

This was rather hard, for it forced us to make another 
long tramp by land, and after a day’s march we arrived 
at the junction of the Augusta and Macon and Savan- 
nah Railroads. 

Here we concealed ourselves, issuing from our hid- 
ing places as often as we dared, hoping to meet a negro. 
Two or three tedious days passed, and we were almost 
famished. We were at length favored, for Frank, in 
one of his excursions, met a slave, and after a little cau- 
tious questioning found in him a friend. He too brought 
us in some food. In reply to the question,— 

“Where’s Sherman? Do you know?” “Well, mas- 
sa,” he said, “the white folks ’low he’s gone to Savan- 
nah.” 

“Nonsense!” said I, “the can't have got here yet.” 

“O, yes, massa,” said the negro, “Mr. Sherman’s com- 
pany was here six days ago.” 

This news made us feel blue. Here we were, not in 
front, but—as we soon found out—seventy or eighty 
miles in the rear of Sherman. 

Still, our situation was better than it would have 
been if we had notescaped. This thought gave us hope. 
We determined to make up to “the vandallers,” as the 
poor whites called our boys in blue, even if we should 
have to go by forced marches at the rate of thirty miles 
a day. 

We knew we would have one advantage in this 
“march to the sea.” We could travel by daylight, be- 
cause all the men in the country had been “‘gobbled 
up,” either by Sherman or the rebel militia. But we 
didn’t think another thing, or, at least, forgot to 
draw the proper inference from it. Sherman had swept 
the country nearly clean of every thing that could be 
eaten. 

The first house we stopped at was a planter’s. We 
found out from a negro that all the men were gone be- 
fore we ventured to it. 

It was a large house, with outhouses in good order. 
I had never seen such a comfortable house in the 
South, outside of the great cities. 

We rapped at the door. The lady of the house came 
out in company with a black-eyed girl of eighteen—a 
visitor, as she told us afterwards. 

We asked for something to eat. 

“You’re Yankees ?” they asked. 

“Yes, we are,” I said. “Can you give us some 
food ?” 

“Well,” she answered, with a good deal of bitter- 
ness, “you can’t get nary thing here. he Yankees 
were here last Tuesday, and the way they acted was a 
shame. They killed seven of my pigs, three goats, all 
the chickens and turkeys that they could ketch, and 
drove off every cow and ox we had—nine head of 
them.” 

“Didn’t they pay for them ?” we asked. 

“Nary cent,” blazed the lady. “They gave us a pa- 
per—O, can you tell whether it’s good for any thing ?” 

She took out her pocket book and handed me a bum- 
mer’s certificate! I bit my lips as I read it. Here are 
the very words: 

IN THE FIELD, DEC. —, 1865, 
Bound for the Sea. : 

Received from John Nelson nine (9) hend of cattle, aver- 
aging four hundred (400) pounds fresh beef, for the use of 
Major General Sherman's army. Seized by order of Briga- 
dier General Grafton. ‘To be paid for on proof of loyalty, 


A. F. Carp, 
Capt. 30 Ind. Vols. and A. C. 8, 


Right across the face of this receipt was written,— 
“Said to be a Rebel.” 


Frank coolly assured her it was all right, and he 
spoke so pleasantly that they invited us to come in. 
As we had posted ourselves with regard to the family 
from the negroes, we were not afraid to accept the invi- 
tation. We knew there was no danger, and besides, 
we knew there were colored women on the watch, 

The young lady gave a funny account of the opera- 
tions of the bummers, and we soon became pretty good 
friends. We ate a little, a very little corn bread at 
their house; for we saw that they had really been 
stripped very close by Sherman’s foragers. 

After a time we told them frankly that we were es- 
caped prisoners of war; and what we related of the 
horrors of prison life stopped their little tales about the 
impudence of our men. 

I noticed that there were no carpets in the house, and 





asked why that was so. 
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“At the beginning,of the: war,” tho ag for ee 
them all up for plankets:for bur soldiéra,”’ “"; 

“You've made great sacrifices, you Southern } eat” 
I said. “Really, your spirit is superb—if it was only in 
the right cause, you’ll allow me to add.” 

“O, we’re in the right,” she said, “and we don’t count 
it no sacrifice.” 

“The young lady began to hum. 

“That’s one of our Southern songs,” remarked mad- 
am, “and it expresses our ideas exactly.” | 

We begged the young lady to sing it for us, and she | 
complied, at once. Afterwards she gave us a copy of 
the song. As it has never been printed in the North, 
at least, not to my knowledge. I will insert it here. It 
is quite a contrast, you’ll notice, to the spirit shown by 
the Joyal blacks. She sang,— 


Oh, yes, [am a Southern girl, 
I glory in the name, 
And boast it with far greater pride 
Than glittering wealth or fame. 
I envy not the Northern girl 
Her robe of beauty rare. 
Though diamonds grace her snowy neck 
And pearls bedeck her hair. 
Hurrah, hurrah for the sunny South so dea 
Three cheers for the homespun dress the Southern ladies wear. 


This homespun dress is plain, I know, 
My hat’s palmetto, too, 
But then it shows what Southern girls 
for Southern rights will do. 
We've sent the bravest of our Jand 
To battle with the foe, 
And we would lend a helping hand; 
We love the South, you know. 
Harrah, hurrah for the sunny South so dea 
Three cheers for the homespun dress that Southern ladies wear. 


Now Northern goods are out of date, 
And since old Abe's blockade, 
We Southern girls will be content 
With goods that ‘re Southern made, 
We scorn to weara bit of lace, 
A bit of Northern silk, 
But make our homespun dresses up 
And wear them with much grace. 
Herrah, hurrah for the sunny South so dea 
Three cheers for the homespun dress that Southern ladies wear. 


The Southern land's a glorious land, 
And hers a glorious cause, 
Then here's three cheers for Southern rights 
And for the Southern boys. 
We have sent our sweethearts to the war, 
But, dear girls, never mind, 
Your soldier loves will not forget 
The girls they left behind. 
Hurrah, hurrah for thesunny South so dear, 
Three cheers for the sword and plume that Scuthern soldiers wear. 


A soldier lad is the lad for me, 
A brave heart I adore, 
And when the Sunny South is free, 
And when fighting is no more, 
I will choose me then a lover brave 
From out that gallant band; 
The soldier lad I love the best 
Shall have my heart and hand. 
Hurrah, hurrah forthe sunny South so dear, 
Hurrah for the sword and plume that Southern soldiers wear. 


And now, young man, a word to you, 
If you would win the fair, 
Go to the tleld where honor calls, 
And win your lady there. 
Remember that our brightest smiles 
Are for the true and brave, 
And that our tears fall for the one 
Who fills a soldier's grave. 
Hurrah, hurrah for the sunny South so dear, 
Three cheers for the sword and plume that Southern soldiers wear. 


UncLeE JAMES, 





For the Companion. 


WINNY WELLBURN. 


The belle of our school was Winny Wellburn—a tall, 
elegant-looking girl, with flashing eyes and superb 
hair, both black as the raven’s wing. I was as much in 
love with her as if I had been a bearded knight of old- 
en time, or a young city clerk of modern days, with 
aslight down on my chin; indeed, she bewitched us 
all, I cannot exactly tell how, but she was from the 
South; and then, long before any body had dreamed of 
rebels and secession, there was a magic charm in the 
word South. It was synonymous with fragrance and 
sunshine, with wealth, elegance and refinement; so, 
when it was whispered in school that a new pupil was 
coming from Savannah, we were all on the tiptoe of 
expectation. And when she came, how beautiful she 
was, how superb, how queen-like! She at once as- 
sumed a kind of superiority over the rest, but she did 
it so unconsciously, and with such a languid, though 
haughty grace, that it was not offensive to us, but rather 
taking. 

What delightful stories she told about the magnolias, 
tea-roses and jessamines that bloomed in their garden 
at home; what funny ones about her “old mammy,” 
and the little negroes; and, more enchanting than all, 
about her lovers and love affairs; for though she was 
only in her sixteenth year, she was more mature in 
such matters than any New England maiden of twenty- 
one. She was, to be sure, charmingly oblivious of all 
the rules of the school, and rarely had a decent recita- 
tion; but then one would as soon think of exacting 
punctuality from an empress as from her; and her im- 
perious ways delighted, while they astonished us, 
How dared any body take such liberties with the dig- 
nified Mrs. Gray, or even with the mild, but precise 
Miss Embury! But the spell seemed to extend to 
teachers as well as pupils; and, indeed, it would have 
been hard to deal with the mercurial young Georgian, 
with those bewildering eyes, and queen-like ways, as 
with common mortals. 

So, as 1 have said, she became the belle of the school, 
and we all admired and felt proud of her, and imitated 
her manners, bonnets, dresses and aprons as nearly as 
we could. In temper she was as variable as the wind; 
now haughty and imperious, now frolicsome and lov- 
ing; yet in .all these moods, I, being one of her most 
devoted worshippers, thought her perfectly enchanting. 

At the beginning of the summer term another new 
pupil arrived, Mary Hartwell. She was from some 
small country town, and we soon found out that her 
mother was a poor widow, who had supported herself 
by washing, and that Mary had once worked in a fac- 
tory. You should have seen the proud curl on Winny 
Wellburn’s lip and the scornful flash of her eyes, as she 
heard this. “A pretty thing to have a factory-girl 
among us. Will she wash our clothes, I wonder?” I 
am sorry to say most of us joined her in considering ita 
disgrace, and in calling the poor girl ‘‘an upstart, who 
was putting herself in other people’s way,” instead of 
offering her sympathy and kindness. I, for one, was 


«Two sat at each desk in the study-room, and we 
* dréw lots for our seats, and it so chanced that Winny | 
Wellburn and Mary Hartwell drew the same desk. 
Here was a dilemma; and we all drew our breath 
quicker when we heard the announcement. What’! 
would Winny do? How would she bear it? This was | 
the way she bore it. She instantly sprang from her 
seat, her head thrown back and her eyes flashing fire. 
“J shall not sit by a factory-girl,” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of supreme disgust. “I will leave the school first.” 

“You forget to whom you are speaking, Miss Well- 
burn,” said Mrs. Gray, in her sternest tone, which only 
the more irritated the excited girl. 

“No, I do not forget. I remember who Jam, and} 
that Iam to be insulted, disgraced; and once more I | 
say, I will not submit to it!” 

Such a scene as this had never before been witnessed 
in our quiet school-room; we all trembled, and more 
than one face turned pale. 

Mrs. Gray said nothing more, but, as she turned to 
the other duties of the day, I saw that her cheek was 
flushed, and her hand shaking. After school, Winny 
came to my room in a perfect tempest of passion, such 
as no Northern girl, taught self-control from childhood, 
could possibly fall into. I knew she had done wrong, 
and tried to convince her of it, but her haughty spirit 
had never brooked control, and she could no more lis- 
ten to reason than the raging wind. She had taken her 
stand and was determined not to yield aninch. Had 
there been no outbreak, an exchange of seats could 
have been arranged; but now, I knew nothing short of 
a public apology would satisfy Mrs. Gray; for such 
insolent rudeness could not be passed by, even in the 
greatest favorite. Mary Hartwell, with tears, besought 
Mrs. Gray to let her sit by herself, in an unoccupied 
corner of the room, but Mrs. Gray would not consent. 
She sent for Winny to come to her room, who went, 
but proudly and defiantly. Mrs. Gray insisted on her 
making an apology for her improper conduct. 

“You have resisted my authority, and used disre- 
spectful and improper language before the whole 
school, and before all you must apologize for it.” 

“Apologize! I will die first,” cried the haughty girl. 

‘“‘No one wishes you to do such a silly thing as to die, 
Miss Wellburn. I hope you will live a great many 
years; bnt you have committed a serious offence, and 
until you are willing to apologize for it, you will re- 
main in your own room. I feel quite sure, on a little 
cool reflection, you will, yourself, see you have be 
haved improperly.” 

I obtained permission to go to Winny’s room. Mrs. 
Gray, who evidently wished to make her punishment 
as light as she could, told me that if Winny would 
write an apology, she would read it to the school in 
her absence, thus saving her from all unnecessary 
mortification. But I found her perfectly intractable. 
Her proud Southern blood was up, and she could do 
nothing but rave against “the mean, miserable, cow- 
ardly Yankees,” in very much the same language I 
heard, some years after, on Southern plantations. 
“She never would submit to such an insult; her father 
would never let her stay where she was put on a level 
with washerwomen and factory-girls, never! They 
are just white slaves; that’s what they are!’’ she ad- 
ded, with superb disdain, “and J don’t associate with 
slaves, white or black.” 

To call Mary Hartwell a white slave was certainly 
ludicrous; but there was no use in trying to open 
Winny’s eyes. She had been reared in the belief that 
labor was degrading, and those who labored, contemp- 
tible, and nothing could shake her faith in it. But in 
the midst of this waywardness she showered caresses 
upon me, and so kept her hold on my heart; for, in 
spite of her faults, I loved her dearly, and all the 
more, I fear, for being in disgrace with her teachers. 

The result showed she had rightly understood her 
father. As soon as he received her letter, he imme- 
diately wrote her to leave the school and join some 
friends in New York, where he would meet her in a 
few weeks and take her home. 

To Mrs. Gray he wrote: 





“Tam surprised, madam, to find you make no differ- 
ence between the children of the first families in our 
land, and those of the meanest. I am no agrarian, and 
approve of no such promiscuous intercourse; had 1 
known your views, my daughter would never have 
been placed under your care, and I now desire to with- 
draw her therefrom. Hoping you will facilitate her 
joining her friends in New York as speedily as possi- 
ble, I remain, yours, 

. H. WELLBURN.” 


She was “facilitated” by Mrs. Gray’s paying her 
travelling expenses to New York, for which, as well 
as for her tuition, she never received a cent; such neg- 
lect being quite compatible with Southern ideas of 
“chivalry” and “honor ;” for is it not ‘mean, miserable 
Yankees” who stand ona cent, and on paying their 
lawful debts ? 

Dearly had I loved Winny Wellburn, and in spite of 
her leaving us thus, I remembered her as the most 
elegant, beautiful and affectionate of all my school- 
friends. For a time we exchanged letters, but never 
chanced to meet again till the spring of 1861, just afler 
the fall of Sumter, when, both of us being in Philadel- 
phia, we met and spent a day together. She was a fu- 
rious secessionist, but received me cordially. She was 
much changed, having married soon after leaving 
school, and looking middle-aged and matronly; but 
she was still a singularly graceful, elegant woman. 

I have often since thought of an incident which oc- 
curred that day. A mutual friend of ours, a strong 
Union man, called to see her, and before she entered 
the reom, he said to me, “I shall avoid talking politics 
with Mrs. Thomas, for I only want to make a short, 
friendly call.” 

But she could not help talking on what filled her 
heart, and spoke of Sumter, and the condition of the 
country generally, in an excited manner. 

“So you think we shall have a war?” said Mr. M., 
quietly. 

“Yes, I believe we shall; a short one, unless the 





certainly guilty of doing this. 


Mary Hartwell was a sweet-faced, gentle-mannered | 


girl, with nothing voarse or ill-bred about her, who 


sutdied as it life, itself, depended on her progress, and | 


who was not easily annoyed by our rudeness, because 
too much occupied to notice it. 


North retracts. One thing is certain,” she added, the 
old, defiant flash coming into her eye, “the South never 
will submit !” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Thomas, unless she is compelled 
ta,” said the imperturbable Mr. M., bowing himself 





How angry she was, and how proudly she asserted, 
with the most violent gestures, that the cowardly, 
mean Yankees should never, never rule the South, or 
compel her to limit her slave territory! They would bore additional testimony to his returning vigor. 
all die first. | When Christmas came, George was as strong as any 

“Never will submit!” In these three words lay the body and could skate and run with the farmer boys, 


As the weeks rolled on, the cheeks of George became 
' witnesses for the truth of all Aunt Sally had promiseq 
his parents; and the chalk figures on the store door 





out with the greatest politeness. 


secret of all the bloodshed and horrors that followed. none being able to outdo him. While the Christmas 


Rather than give up her will, the South chose to fight; 
and fight she did, bravely but hopelessly; for she had 
set herself in opposition to God’s immutable laws of 
right and justice, and must yield, whether she would 
or not. 

Poor Winny lost her husband and only brother in 
the army; her beautiful ancestral farm, with its mag- 
nolia-groves, jessamines and tea-roses, passed into the | 
hands of the enemy; and her property, lying largely 
in human beings, was scattered in all directions. 

Gladly would I give my old friend the shelter of a 
quiet Northern home, but her indomitable pride still 
remains, and operates as a barrier between us. So I 
can only hope that the beautiful South, with its sons 
and daughters, may in time reach the bright, higher and | 
nobler destiny which universal liberty alone can en- | 
sure, and find that in submission to the right lies the 
truest glory and freedom of every people. A. B. C. 

WINTER. 


King Winter comes again to rule 
O er earth with potent sway, 

The old year's throbbing pulse to cool, 
And watch it fade away. 





Its summer's song and autumn's sigh 
We heard them as they passed, 

And now, ‘mid storms of varied forms, 
King Winter comes at last. 


A raven plume his crest adorns, 
His tace no smiles betray, 

But sad and silent, stern and cold, 
He binds his hapless prey. 


His glittering shield few foes can break, 
So mighty in his might, 
And proudly gleam o'er all the land 
His holly banners bright. 
—_———_or———_————- 
For the Companion. 


A HORSE CATASTROPHE. 





I had a little friend years ago whose sisters said he 
was “horse-crazy.” He lived in the city, and had no 


stable or pony; but his love and admiration went forth | 


to every creature that bore the charmed name of 
“horse.” 

When very small he used to mount the milk-cart, 
and hold the reins while the owner dispensed his favors 
among the servants in “‘the block.” Every team horse 
that stopped at the door, and even the poor jaded beast 
that drew the ash-cart, had a kind word and a pat on 
the neck from him. 

When Master George was about thirteen years old 
he began to grow fast. He became weak, like the plants 
we keep in the cellar, bright and beautiful, but could 
not endure exposure to heat or cold. 

While his mother was worrying and the doctors con- 
sulting, they had a visit from Aunt Sally, who lived in 
Connecticut. She was a great-aunt, and one of those 
dear, kind souls who know a remedy for every disease 
of body and mind, and have a hearty, cheery word for 
every one who needs it. 

As she dawned on the family unexpectedly one morn- 
ing before breakfast, Julia, the elder sister, who was 
greatly troubled about her darling George, declared 
that “Aunt Sally looked like a dear, great home-made 
angel!” 

The doctors, and the powders, and the gymnasium, 
were all forgotten, and the patient turned over in full 
confidence to Aunt Sally. 

This good woman had lost her husband, a good, hon- 

est farmer, who left behind him a name better than 
precious ointment. His farm was to be kept for his 
youngest son, and it was now let out on shares till he 
should come of age to work it. The stock and tools, 
&c., had been sold at auction to relieve the widow of all 
care. She chose to keep one cow for her own use, and 
the horse, which had grown gray—though he was 
always gray—in their service, shared his master’s dying 
care. He charged his wife to “keep the faithful crea- 
ture as long as he lived; to feed him well and work 
him easy.” So, since his death, old Billy had lived in 
clover,—the life of a retired gentleman. 
- Well, when Aunt Sally had opened the baskets and 
boxes she brought from the boat, and the honey, and 
butter, and cottage-cheese were all put away, she sat 
down, folded her hands in her lap, and said, 

“Now, what I came for was not to bring these things, 
but to look at this boy that you wrote about.” 

So they told all about Georgie’s headaches, and faint 
turns, and how easily he grew weary, and how very 
slender he was. 

“La,” cried Aunt Sally, “I can guess at the trouble. 
In the first place, he grew out of his strength; and then 
you called in doctors, and they gave him pills and pow- 
ders till they took away the little strength he had left 
Now I’m going to take him home with me, and see 
what I can do for him. Will you trust him with me?” 

Indeed they would. They almost felt as if he were 
already again well, such faith they had in Aunt Sally’s 
wisdom and prudence. 

George was charmed with this plan, and although 
autumn was nota very propitious season to try farm 
life, the family resolved to send him home with Aunt 
Sally, and fitted him out warmly for the expedition. 

The very night of his arrival at “Blunt’s Corner,” he 
and James, who was two years older than himself, went 
over to the post-office, which was in the store, and were 
weighed. The date, and the weight of George,—seventy- 
one pounds—were chalked on the back of the heavy 
door, for comparison with future hoped-for increase. 

As soon as it was light next morning George roused 
his cousin, that he might teach him to put the saddle on 
old Billy, as he wanted to take a ride before breakfast. 

While helping to buckle the straps, George took 
good care to keep his legs as far as possible from old 
Billy’s hoofs, lest he might take it into his head to try the 
pluck of acity boy. But he might have saved himself 
the ridiculous posture he assumed, which made James 
laugh so heartily, for the poor old fellow was innocent 
of any such intentions. His day for antics was over, 
and all he wanted was to rest and eat; younger and 
gayer nags might do the kicking and running away 
now, for all he cared. 


’ 
i 


turkey was being carved, Aunt Sally told her marrieq 
son, who was performing the task, that on New Year’s 
day the boys might drive Billy over to his farm—nine 
or ten miles away—and dine with him, returning at 
night. She said, “It’s a good long time since Billy has 
travelled so far in one day; but as he can take a week 
to rest in, I guess it won’t hurt him.” 

Robert urged them to come, and told them if they 
would bring over a bag in the sleigh, he would give 


| them half a bushel of hickory nuts and as many little 


ted honey-apples, and he charged them not to forget 
their skates, as the pond in front of his house would be 
alive with boys and girls, all of whom they might ask 
in to pop corn and to eat apples with them. 

Nothing was talked of for the next week but the ride 
to Darwin, and James gave glowing accounts of the 
Darwin boys, as “live fellows,” very different from the 
plodding ones of Blunt’s Corner. 

Desiring to make as respectable an appearance as pos- 
sible, James went one evening into the saddler’s to get 
the harness oiled up, and there he and George talked 
of their anticipated visit. The blacksmith, who was in 
there for a chat, exclaimed,— 

“I want to know if old Bill is equal to an eighteen 
mile trot at his time of life ?” 

“Is he very old ?” asked George, in a wounded tone; 
feeling much as one would to have such an implication 
cast on a sister who was past her bloom. 

“Old? I bet he is,” replied Vulcan, ‘my father sold 
him to your Uncle Eben when I was a Zeetle, small boy, 
and he wasn’t an infant then, nuther. Your Uncle 
Eben kind o’ coaxed him along for ten years after he 
ought to been dead ’cordin’ to the course of natur’. I 
bet he had his life insured; and that he’s goin’ to live 
on to the eend o’ time. Who'll feed him when Aunt 
Sully and Jeemes is gone ’s mor’nI can tell. Bob won't, 
I know that, for he’s such a drivin’ fellow himself that 
he don’t want no idlers about, man or beast.” 

“You won’t have to feed him, at any rate,” replied 
James, indignantly, and he was angry, or he wouldn't 
have added, “I hope he’ll outlive you, for he’d be more 
missed if he was taken away.” 

“Taken away, ha, ha, ha!” laughed out the black- 


ness after them. ‘You better buy you each a wooden 
hoss ’fore he’s ‘taken away,’ ” shouted the rough fellow 
after them. 

New Year’s morning rose clearand very cold. James 
sprang from his bed at break of day and roused George, 
saying, “You go out and rub Billy down and put him 
into the sleigh; and I’ll do up the ‘chores’ while moth- 
er gets the breakfast. In an hour we’ll be off.” 

George was to drive. It was a day of triumph to 
him, and he had already decided on the words he should 
use in describing the ride, in his next letter to New 
York. O,if his sisters were only here to share the 
pleasure with him! No young horse-fancier ever ex- 
ulted more in the speed of his favorite, going at “2.40.” 
than did this good boy inthe powers which he had 
never tried, but which he fully believed old Billy pos- 
sessed. 

All was ready and Aunt Sally stood at the kitchen 
window to see them ride off, she was so proud of them. 

But alas for human hopes, whether built on gold or 
on horse flesh. When the boys entered the stable, to 
their amazement poor Billy was leaning against the side 
of his stall,—there wasn’t roomtotumble down. James 
crowded in at his side and took the bridle in his hand, 
when lo, he saw that Billy was dead! This preparation 
for a gala day had been too much for him; his heart had 
failed in view of it. 

Whether he was in a dying condition when George 
began to harness him, or whether the currying and 
washing—the ice shone like a glass-case on him—had 
exhausted him and struck a death chill to his heart, 
none will ever know. 

When the boys were done discussing and lamenting 
it was too late to get another horse; so the ride and the 
skating and the company of the Darwin boys was lost; 
as also was poor George’s chance of boasting at home 
over “the fast horse he used to drive in Connecticut.’, 
But the mortification he most dreaded was the sarcastic 
assaults of the blacksmith. 

This sad adventure did not quench George’s love of 
horses. When old enough to earn the money, he 
bought a young horse, which he drove mercifully and 
treated kindly. 

Some people are always afraid that a love of horses 
will lead young men and boys astray; but we believe 
that affection for animals and kindness to them will 
make the heart gentler and better. lt is the abuse of 
these noble creatures which leads to sin. J. D.C. 





A CHIP FROM A SAILOR’S LOG. 


It was adead calm—not a breath of air—the sails 
flapped idly against the masts; the helm had lost its 
power, and the ship turned her head how and where 
she liked. 

The heat was intense,so much s0, that the chief mate 
had told the boatswain to keep the watch out of the 
sun; but the watch below found it too warm to sleep, 
and were tormented with thirst, which they could net 
gratify till the water was served out. 

They had drunk all the previous day’s allowance; 
and now that their scuttle butt wasdry, there was 
nothing left for them but endurance. 

Some of the seamen had congregated on the top-gal- 
lant forecastle, where they gazed on the clear blue wa- 
ter with longing eyes. 

“How cool and clear it looks!” said a tall, powerful 

young seaman; “I don’t think there are many sharks 
about; what do you say fora bath, lads ?” 

“That for the sharks!” burst almost simultaneously 
from the parched lips of the group; “we'll have a jolly 
good bath when the second mate goes in to dinner.” 

In about half an hour the dinner-bell rang. The 
boatswain took charge of the deck; some twenty 





ors were now stripped, except a pair of light duck trow 





smith, as the insulted boys went out dragging the har- ° 
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sers; among the rest was a tall, powerful, coast-of-Af- 
rica negro, of the name of Leigh; they used to joke 
him, and call him Sambo. 

“You no swim to-day, Ned ?” said he, addressing me. 
“Feared of shark, heh? Shark neber bite me. Sup- 
pose I meet shark in water, I swim after him—him run 
like lightnin’.” 

I was tempted, and like the rest, was soon ready. In 
quick succession we jumped off the spritsail yard, the 
black leading. We had scarcely been in the water five 
minutes, when some voice on board cried out,— 

“4 shark! a shark!” 

In an instant every one of the swimmers came tum- 
bling up the ship's side, half mad with fright, the gal- 
lant black among the rest. 

It was a false alarm. We felt angry with ourselves 
for being frightened, angry with those who had fright- 
ened us, and furious with those who had laughed at us. 

In another moment we were all again in the water, 
the black and myself swimming some distance from 
the ship. For two successive voyages there had been 
a sort of rivalry between us; each fancied that he was 
the best swimmer, and we were now testing our speed. 

“Well done, Ned!” cried some of the sailors from 
the forecastle. 

“Go it, Sambo!” cried some others. We were both 
straining our utmost, excited by the cheers of our re- 
spected partisans. 

Suddenly the voice of the boatswain was heard shout- 
ing, “A shark! a shark! Come back as you value your 
lives.” 


“Lay aft, and lower the cutter down,” then came | 


faintly on our ear. 

The race instantly ceased. As yet we only half be- 
lieved what we heard, our recent fright being still fresh 
in our memories. 

“Swim, swim!” cried the captain, who was now on 
deck; ‘“‘he has not yet seen you. The boat, if possible, 
will get between youand him. Strike out, lads.” 

My heart stood still; I {felt weaker than a child as I 
gazed with horror at the dorsal fin of a large shark on 
thestarboard quarter. Though inthe water, the per- 
spiration dropped from me like rain; the black was 
striking out like mad for the ship. 

“Swim, Ned, swim!” cried several voices, “they nev- 
er take black when they can get white.” 

I did swim, and that desperately; the water foamed 
past me. We both strained every nerve to be first, for 
we each fancied the last man would be taken. Yet we 
scarcely seemed to move; the ship appeared as far as 
ever from us. We were both powerful swimmers, and 
both of us swam in the French way called da brasse, or 
hand over hand in English. There was something the 
matter with the boat's falls, and they could not lower 
her. 

“He sees you now!” was shouted, ‘he is after you!” 

0, the agony of that moment! I thought of every 
thing at the same instant, at least so it seemed to me 
then. 

Scenes long forgotten rushed through my brain with 
the rapidity of lightning, yet in the midst of this I was 
striking out madly for the ship. 

Each moment I fancied I could feel the pilot fish 
touching me, and I almost screamed with agony. 

We were now not ten yards from the ship; fifty ropes 
were thrown to us; but as if by mutual instinct, we 
swam for the same. 

“Hurra! they are saved! they are alongside!” was 
shouted by the eager crew. 

We both grasped the rope at the same time; a slight 
struggle ensued; I had the highest hold. 

Regardless of every thing but my own safety, which 
I acknowledge was rather emphatically looking out for 


number one, I placed my feet on the black’s shoulders, i 
scrambled up the side, and fell exhausted on the deck. | p 


The negro followed, roaring with pain, for the shark had 
taken away part of his heel. r 

Since then, I have never bathed at sea; nor, I be- 
lieve, has Sambo been ever heard again to assert that 
he would swim after a shark if he met one in the water. 





For the Companion. 
HALF AND HALF. 


Fred was a lively little fellow, and made a plenty of 
noise and fun. One day his mother called him to her, 
and said,— ° 

“Fred, I do wish you would be a good boy. It seems 
tome you do not try. Don’t you want to be good ?” 

“No, Fred don’t want to be a good boy.” 

“Tam astonished at you, Fred! Not want to be a 
good boy ?” ; 

“No; ’cause all the good boys die young.” 

“But you don’t want to be a wicked boy, I hope?” 

“O,no. The wicked boys all get drowned. I’ve seen 
them in pictures, with their hands and heads sticking 
out of the water. I read about them in my books.” 

“Well, but what can you be, if you are neither good 
nor wicked ?” 

“I think,” cried Fred, seriously, “I should like to be 
about half and half, ’cause they never dies for being 
good, nor gets drowned for robbing bird’s nests Sun- 
day.” 

We trust as Fred grows older he will understand that 
whether living or dying, he cannot be happy if he is 
wicked, nor really unhappy while he is good; and that, 
Most assuredly, every person is very near to ruin who 
is willing to be “half and half.” 

\ 
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THOUGHT DIDN’T NEED A NEWSP4£A- 
PER. 

A man, stopping his paper, wrote to the editor: 

“I think folkes ottent spend their munny for papur, 
my daddy dident and every body says he was the most 
inteligentest man in the country, and hed the smartest 
family of bois that ever dugged taturs.” 

Perhaps he needed a spelling book and grammar 
More than he did a newspaper, but people who won’t 
take the latter are not apt to think much of the former. 


——~+or—__—_——_ 





DRYING THE CANDLES, 


“How came such a greasy mess in the oven?” said a’ 


fidegty spinster to her maid of all work. 
“Why,” replied the girl, “the candles fell into the 
water, and I put them into the oven to dry.” 


| Mrs. Downs, stooping to kiss the child. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


A LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


A little sunbeam in the sky 
Said to itself, one day, 
“I'm verv small, bui why should I 
Do nothing else but play? 
Tl go down to the eartn and see 
If there is any use for me.” 





The violet beds were wet with dew, 
Which filled each heavy cup; 

The little sunbeams darted through, 
And raised their biue heads _ 

They smiled to see it, and they lent 

The morning breeze their sweetest scent. 


A mother ‘neath a shady tree 
Had left her babe wee 

It woke and cried, but when it spied 
The little sunbeam peep 

So slyly in, with glance so bright, 

It laughed and chuckled with delight. 


On, onit went! It might not stay. 
Now through a window small 
It poured its glad but tiny ray, 
And danced upon the wall. 
A pale young face looked up to meet 
The sunbeam she had watched to greet. 


And now away beyond the sea 
The merry sunbeam went; 
Aship was on the waters free, 
From home and country sent; 
But sparkling in the sunbeam's play, 
The blue waves curled around her way. 
But there was one who watched them there 
Whose heart was full of pain; 
She gazed and half forgot her care, 
And hope came back again. 
She said, ‘The waves are full of glee; 


And there may yet be joy for me!’ 


And soit travelled to and fro, 
And glanced and danced about; 

And not a door was shut, I know, 
To keep that sunbeam out; 

But ever as it touched the earth 

It woke up happiness and mirth. 


I may not tell the history 
Of all that it could do; 
But I tell this, that you may try 
To be a sunbeam, too. 
“A sunbeam, too!” perhaps you say; 
Yes, [ am very sure you may. 


For loving words, like sunbeams, will 
Dry up a fallen tear, 
And loving deeds will often help 
A broken heart to cheer. 
So loving and so living, you 
Will be a little sunbeam, too. 
S. 8. Missionary. 
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DAFFY AND DIX. 


Little Daffy Downs sat looking fixedly out of her 
small garret window, with her chin resting on both 
chubby hands. 

And it was avery pretty sight that met her eyes, 
you may be sure; but you can’t imagine what it was, 
Sue Sleepy-eyes, for you never saw it in your life, 
I'll wager. What wasit? Why, it was the golden sun, 
just rising in the east, frightening away all the dark, 
sleepy-looking clouds, and waking up all the good little 
girls that wern’t awake before. 

Well, there Daffy sat, looking fixedly out of the win- 
dow, and thinking, in a dreamy sort of way, that there 
were ever so many things that she ought to be doing, 
just at that particular moment, and she wasn’t doing 
one of them, and taking a sort of indolent pleasure in 
the thought; and as she sat there, a voice at the foot of 
the stairs called, “Daffy, Daffy.” 

At that Daffy started, and drew her head into the 
room. And, between you and me, I don’t blame her 
for preferring the view outside to the view inside; for 
it was a very plain, dark little room, with only a bed, 
and a chair, and a trunk, and a bit of a looking-glass 
in it, and the stairs down which she ran a minute after 
were narrow, and a little rickety. 

“I’m ready to go now, Daffy,” said her mother, as 
Daffy came into the neat kitchen. 

Daffy’s mother was going out to work all the morn- 


ng. 
— mother, I haven’t even read my chapter,” said 
affy. 
“Very well,” said her mother, coldly ; “it’s your own 
fault, then, for you have had plenty time. You must 
think of some verse that you know, till I come back, 
for it will never do to leave Dix long enough to read a 
whole chapter.” 

Dix was Daffy’s little brother. 
Dixmont. 

“Here are some paper and scissors for Dix,” said 
“Dix be a 
good boy till mamma comes back, will he ?” 

“Dits will,” said the child; and Mrs. Downs went 


His whole name was 


away. 

“And Daffy sat looking out of the window, trying to 
think of a verse that she knew, as her mother had told 
her. ‘Ah, I haveit!” she said to herself at last,—**‘Suf- 
fer little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ And what 
was it that mother said about it? O,I remember. If 
Jesus loved little children so much, then those who 
wish to follow Him must be kind to them for His 
sake; and of such little children as Dix is the kingdom 
of—O dear, where is Dix ?” 

Daffy started up, for it had suddenly grown very 
quiet in the room; and quietness where Dix was, or 
had been, was always a forerunner of mischief. 

“Dix, where are you ?” cried Daffy. 

No answer from Dix, but an ominous snipping in the 
next room. 

Daffy had dashed into the room in a moment, but it 
was too late. Snip, snip, went the scissors, and a large 
piece was cut out of Mrs. Downs’ best white counter- 

ane. 

J “Dixmont!” cried Daffy, “aren’t you ashamed? 
Come away this minute. What will mother say ?” 

Dix began tocry. Poor Dix, how much was he to 
blame ? 

“Now, Dix,” said Daffy, putting him down on the 
floor, with a little shake, “‘you must sit right there, and 
cut that paper, and don’t you dare move a step.” 

But Dix only cried harder then ever. 

“Dear, dear,” said Daffy, rammaging in the closet, 
“what a funny thing this is; all tin and glass, and—O, 
there’s a knock at the door!” 

“Sit perfectly still, Dix, till I come back,” said Daffy, 
as she ran away to the door. 

But Dix got very tired of sitting perfectly still, for 
you must know that it was Daffy’s most intimate friend 
that had knocked, and Daffy had a great deal to say to 
her. So Dix jumped up, and patter, patter went his 
little feet over the kitchen floor to the closet. “O,0O!” 
he cried, seating himself on the closet floor, “buska, 
buska!’ Now buska meant—in Dix’s pe pear 
basket, and this particular basket was full of eggs. Bat 
Dix didn’t know that eggs were thirty cents a dozen, 
and if pounding them—to which treatment Dix never 
failed to subjectany thing with which he came in con- 
tact—would break them, so much the better, and—“O, 
O!” cried Dix again. This time it was the “fanny 





thing, all tin and glass,” that Daffy had referred to, 
which took the fancy of Muster Dix—viz., a molasses 

itcher, on a lower shelf. And into this pitcher, partly 
Fall of molasses, it was his next care to put as many of 
the eggs, as by dint of pushing, squeezing and break- 
ing, he could get in. 





| 
| 


But in the midst of his energetic smashing of egg- 
shells, Daffy returned. 

Now, of course, it was all the fault of r Dix that 
he had not remained sitting perfectly still on the floor, 
and the consequence was, that his face and hands re- 
ceived a very rough washing from Miss Daffy, and his 
ears were salu with occasional slight reprimands, 
from the same source, such as, “O, naughty, naughty 
Dix. Mother will punish Dix.” But it could not have 
been Daffy’s fault at all, could it ? 

Poor Dix had such dreadful qualms of conscience, [ 
suppose, at Daify’s solemn way of putting it, that he 
crept off humbly into a corner, and put his thumb in 
his mouth—the only solace he could think of under the 
circumstances. 

But it occarred to Daffy, after a while, thatshe was 
not very much like the good little Janes and Elizas 
that figure in Sabbath school books, and she according- 
ly set herself vigorously to the task of amusing her lit- 
tle brother. 

Dix being in a very subdued state, was easily amused, 
and Daffy flattered herself that she was being remark- 
ably amiable, as the clock ticked away and carried the 
hands round toeleven. And now it was time to make 
the fire for dinner, and fill the kettles, and for this lat- 
ter purpose Daffy took a small tin pail in one hand, and 
the willing hand of Dix in the other, and proceeded to 
the spring. 

This spring trickled into a hogshead sunk into the 
ground; and into this hogshead it was the delight of 
Master Dix to gaze; for, you must know, he saw a lit- 
tle boy in the bottom, a pretty little boy, with bright 
eyes and hair, and red cheeks, looking right up at him. 
Dix thought it must be rare sport to live in the bottom 
of a hogshead of clear water, and look up at all the lit- 
tle boys and girls that came there. 

And to-day Dix had rea of time to gaze, for 
Datfy saw a butterfly, and immediately put down her 
tin pail and ran after it. Daffy was always chasing 
butterflies, either real or imaginary. So Dix, having 
nothing else to do, threw himself flat on the ground, 
and smiled down at the little boy ; the little boy smiled 
up at him, and they were having a very entertaining 
time, when suddenly Daffy heard a loud outcry, and 
turned quickly around just in time to see a little figure 
plunge head first into the hogshead. 

Datfy left her butterfly then, and ran back to the 
hogshead, screaming all the way. The neighbors 
could not fail to hear, and Dix was soon seized by the 
feet, drawn up from the hogshead, and carried in 
safety to his mother’s house. 

And many a weary day did little Dix lie in pain 
after that fall, and faster and faster went the money of 
poor Mrs. Downs, and many were Daffy’s breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers of potatoes and only potatoes, at 
which she sometimes grumbled, but her mother al- 
ways said, “Nota word, Daffy; this was all owing to 
you, and youshould bear your part of the trouble in 
which we are involved without a murmur.” 

“What a thoughtless child!” cried Sue Sleepy-eyes. 
But she did not seem to know that she was just as 
thoughtless herself, only not in precisely the same 
ways. I hope none of my readers will muke a similar 
mistake when they condemn poor, thoughtless Datly.— 


Qian t and 











Sports and Pastimes. 





The Endless String. 


Now, sir, your coat is off! 
_And see— 
Your right-hand pocketed! 
So let it be: 
While o'er your arm 
An endless string— 
Some three yards round— 
Hangs like a sling. 
Take the string off— 
But, just for fun, 
It must be done 
Keeping your right-hand in its place, 
nd not a smile must stir your face. 
Until you find this puzzle out, 
No coat shall wrap your back about. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 











I wave o'er mast, and fort, and tower, 
O’er roval home, from island bower; 

I'm known and feared o'er land and wave, 
The hope of freedom to the slave! 

Yet changed to stone behold me—I 

Oft ‘neath your foot am made to lie. 


Sometimes my home is in the stream, 
Where my gay yellow blossoms gleam. 
When dried, my withered form they take, 
And into mats and baskets make. 

Four letters mine; cut off my head, 
Loitering and slow becomes my tread. 


3. 
Transposition. 

In1upaTss.—The victorious leader of the Athenian forces 
against the Persians in the reign of Darius. His name contains 
three of the letters from that of the famous plains where the bat- 
tle was fought. 

4. 


Take a pone pronoun and add to it a p, 

You'll then have exactly the first half of me; 

Then take a personal pronoun and add to ita d, 

And what the other Aa/f is quickly then you'll see. 
Now with these Me ped Aap and the letters p and d, 
All I am composed of do now belong to thee. 


Sir Rod'rick Rupert's ancient board 
Three barons bold surround; 
Huge bumpers to my first they fill; 
The walis with mirth resound. 
In house, in field, in hill, in vale, 
In palace, barn and church, 
My next in every shape appears— 
Tis there that you mnst search. 
In Switzerland, in Italy, 
In far-off Western fields, 
Earth, from its dark and hidden depths, 
My whole in plenty yiclds. 


Conundrums. 
When is a dog nota dog? _ When he turns to bark. 
When is milk not milk? When it is turned inte a pan, 
When is a bonnet not a bonnet? When it becomes a pretty 


woman. 

What is the difference between the trunk of a tree and an ele- 
phant’s trunk? One /eaves in the spring, and the other leaves 
whenever the menagerie does. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Time works wonders.” (W-under-8.) 
2. General Tom Thumb, 
3. Stare- are- Are. 
4. The excellent effects of a mild and (hand less h) tender civi- 
ae 3 are unquestiouable. 
. Sh ck. 


ac- 6. Potomac. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIONS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


8th of July, 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest-numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 


to July 1st. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility oi securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost, 





| OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 151 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 











THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance, 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHOBS. 
DRYDEN. 

John Dryden, who after Milton’s death was consid- 
ered the first poet of his time, was born Aug. 9, 1631. 
Now I could tell you just what Milton liked best for 
breakfast, and how he often sat with one leg thrown 
over the arm of his chair, when composing ; but of Dry- 
den’s daily life we know but little. 

He belonged to a respectable Puritan family, and was 
the eldest of fourteen children. I wish I could tell you 
about his life at home, and school, and college, but per- 
sons much wiser than I know nothing of all that. 

He published his first poem when only seventeen, 
on the death of a young nobleman, who died suddenly 
of small pox, on the eve of his intended marriage, 
This was absurd, and affected, and showed the young 
poet had but little heart. He raves about the pustules, 
calling them rosebuds and jewels, seeming to forget the 
sad hearts of the mourners in delight at his fine verses. 

When Cromwell died he celebrated the event in some 
heroic stanzas, but he was not a Puritan at heart, and 
when the “merry monarch,” Charles II1., after being 
obliged to hide in hay lofts and stable-yards, disguised 
as a servant, to save his worthless life, was welcomed 
back to London, with big dinners, flags and trumpets, 
Dryden, who was always too much of a trimmer and 
turncoat, wrote another poem, rejoicing over his return. 
After that, he spent some time in writing plays, which 
were not very good, and had just gained a little fame 
when the “Great Plague” broke out in London and put 
a stop to all theatre-going. 

Ah! what a sad, sad time in that great city! More 
than one hundred thousand persons died there from 
that terrible disease. Great fires were kept burning 
night and day in the streets to stop the infection, but a 
plague of rain beat the fire out, and for four months 
the pestilence raged. 

In September of the next year, 1666, a fire broke out 
in a baker’s shop near London Bridge, which spread, 
and spread, and burned, and burned, for three days. 

Dryden described this and some other events, in his 
next poem, called “The Year of Wonders.” 

In 1670 he was made poet laureate, which gave him a 
handsome income. Soon after he tried play-writing 
again, this time with great success, but he was ridiculed 
by some of the wits of the court ina way that cut him 
keenly. He had not a spark of humor, and his come- 
dies are now considered coarse and contemptible. 
There never were such profligate times in England as 
under Charles IL., and Dryden lowered himself by writ- 
ing in a style that just suited the public taste. 

In 1685 King Charles died, and James IL., a strong 
Catholic, took his place. Now the new sovereign cared 
little for verses, and much for money, and one of the 
victims of his meanness was Dryden, from whom he 
took his usual butt of sack which had been given him 
for many years. Dryden knew little and cared little 
about religion; he did care for the wine, and did 
not wish to lose his pension, so he thought it prudent to 
become a papist. 

This was thought more polite than pious by his ene- 
mies at least, and he wrote a poem to defend his new 


and ara strength of arm, he brought the boat and the 
family to shore. | 

“Brave fellow!” exclaimed the count, handing the 
parse to him, “here is the promised recompense.” 

“I shall never expose my life for money,” answered 
the peasant. “My labor is a sufficient livelihood for 
myself, my wife and children. Give the purse to this 
poor family which has lost all.” 








VARIETY. 





MY SKATES. 


The frost was hard, the sky was clear, 
The ground like iron plates; 

I got mv tin on Friday night, 
And bought a pair of skates. 


I took them home, and in my boots 
I drill'd a pair of holes; 

And tried the little spikes upon 
My Gutta Percha soles. 


I sat up late to read the Art; 
It wasn't very long; 

And when I'd learnt it off, I vow'd 
Next morn to come out strong. 


I went to bed, but told them first 
To call me up at six; 

I dreamt all night of flying round 
Upon the ice like bricks. 


I dreamt of joining in quadrilles, 
Ot cutting Figure Eight— 

I dreamt I cut all others out, 
I went at such a rate. 


But when I came to Figure Eight, 
A knock came at my door; 

I found that Figure Six was come, 
And I must sleep no more. 


I started up and donned my clothes, 
I comb'd and brush'd my hair; 

I didn't stop to shave myself, 
But bolted down the stair. 


I bolted down my breakfast next— 
The coffee burnt my throat— 

I didn’t mind—I took my hat, 
And button'd on my coat. 


I seized my skates—unlocked the door— 
Undid the heavy chain— 

Drew back the bolt—and found myself— 
Where !—Standing in the Tgiu! 


The frost was done—and so was I— 
The air no more was raw; 

But all around was damp, and slush, 
And mist, and fog, and thaw. 


MORAL. 
How often in this troubled world 
Of sorrow and of sin, 
Short-sighted man will buy his skates 
Just as the thaw sets in! 





— ee 


NAPULEON COULDN’T SMOKE, 





A fortunate emperor! The amusing inability of the 
conqueror to manage a pipe would naturally be credited | 
to a disqualifying preoccupation with great concerns, | 
common to eminent men, were it not for the example | 
of Gen. Grant: 


Napoleon could scale the Alps, but he couldn’t| 
smoke. 

In Egypt he pretended to smoke—as he held out his 
possible conversion to Islamism—to please the Egyptians | 
by adopting their customs. But he never could light ! 
his pipe himself. It was his Mameluke Roustan’s duty | 
to set it going. If his master let it go out again, char- | 
coal and matches were not ruinously expensive. 

Afterward, when the Persian ambassador presented | 
him with a handsome pipe, he ordered his valet de 
chambre, Constant, to fill and light it. The fire being 
applied to the mouth of the bow], all that remained was 
to make the tobacco catch; but in the way in which his 
majesty set about it, no smoke would have appeared 
from that time till doomsday. He simply closed and | 
opened his lips, without drawing the least in the world. | 

“What! What!” he exclaimed, at last. “There is | 
no setting light to it.” | 

Constant diffidently ventured to observe that the em- | 
peror did not proceed exactly in the usual way, and! 
showed him the right mode of going to work; but the | 
inapt scholar still returned to his bad imitation of the | 
act of yawning. Tired at last of his useless efforts, | 
“Constant,” he blurted out, “do you light the pipe. I 
cannot.” 








faith; a fable, which exhibited two beasts talking the- 
ology, called “The Hind and the Panther.” The 
Church of England is represented by the panther, a| 
beast beautiful, but spotted, and “the milk white hind” 

is the Church of Rome. These animals go to drink at | 
the common brook, “and while wagging their tails and | 
licking their jaws” have long talks over their different 

faiths. ‘This very absurd plan is atoned for by the! 
beauty of the verse. | 

The revolution of 1688 robbed him of his place, and 
he was forced once more to write for bread. 

He took some of Chaucer’s charming tales, which | 
were not read because few could understand the old 
English, and translated them in a pleasant style. He 
also translated Virgil. The ‘Ode for St. Cecelia’s Day” 
was the last of his great works. 

He died a poor man, in spite of his politic changes 
and abject flattery, on the first of May, 1700, and was 
buried by the side of Chaucer, in Westminster Abbey. 

Let us review his character and style. Reserved in| 
his habits, but kind and benevolent, he was domestic in | 
his tastes, and kind and affectionate as husband and! 
father. He was a fine reasoner, an able critic, and had | 
wonderful power over language. But his coarseness of | 
style, and frequent changes of opinion, deprive him of | 
much of the respect and admiration he would otherwise | 
deserve. Kats 8. | 





——_ +o -- 
HEROISM. 


A great inundation having taken place in the north, 
of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, 
followed by « speedy thaw, the river Adige carried off | 
a bridge near Vienna, except the middle part, on which | 
was the house of the toll-gatherer or porter, and who, 
with his whole family, thus remained imprisoned by the | 
waves, and in momentary danger of destruction. They 
were discovered from the banks, stretching forth their 
hands, screaming and imploring succor, while frag- 
ments of this remaining arch were continually dropping 
into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman who was pres- 
ent, a Count Pulverini, 1 think, held out a purse of one 
hundred sequins as a reward to any adventurer who 
would take a boat and deliver this unhappy family. 
But the risk was so great of being borne down by the 
rapidity of the stream, of being dashed against the frag- 
ment of the bridge, or of being crushed by the falling 
stones, that not one in the vast number of spectators 
had courage enough to attempt such an exploit. 

A peasant passing along was informed of the proposed | 
reward. Immediately Jumping into a boat, he, by | 
strength of oars, gained the middle of the river, brought | 
the boat under the pile, and the whole family safely de- 
scended by means of a rope. “Courage!” cried he; 





“now you are safe.” By a still more strenuous effort, 


| fortune when he 


So said, so done. It was returned to him with the 
steam well up, going at a high pressure rate, with a 
double Persian power of smoke. Scarcely had he 
drawn a whitl, when the smoke, which he did not know 
how to get rid of, went down his throat, coming out 
again through his moutu and eyes. As soon as he had | 
recovered his breath, *‘Take it away,” he gasped, “take | 
itaway! What an infection! What a set of pigs they | 
must be! It has turned my stomach !” 

He was ill for more than an hour afterward, and he 
renounced forever “a pleasure whose enjoyment,” he’ 
said, ‘“‘was only good to fill up the time of idle people 
with nothing better to do.” 


++ - —_ 
JACK HORNER’S HISTORY. 


Who has not heard of this famous individual? Who 
does not remember of being told in his youth about 
Jack Horner? And who has not envied him his good | 


Sat in a corner, eating a Christmas pie, 
Put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
And said, What a pretty boy am I! 
Have the children ever inquired who was Jacky Hor- | 
ner? Here is the tradition: | 
When Henry VIII. suppressed the monasteries and | 
drove out the poor old monks from their nests, the title 
deeds of the Abbe of Mells—includiug the sumptuous | 
grange built by Abbot Selwood—were demanded by the 
commissioners. The Abbot of Glastonbury determined 
that he would send them to London, but as the docu- 
ments were very valuable and the roads infested by 
thieves, it was difficult to get them safely to the me- 
tropolis. To accomplish this, however, he devised the 
following plan: he ordered a pie to be made—as fine a 
pie as ever smoked on a refectory table; inside he put 
the documents—the finest lining a pie ever had since 
pies were first made—he entrusted this dainty to a lad 
named Horner to carry up to London, to deliver it 
safely into the hands of those for whom it was intend- 
ed. But the journey was long, and the day was cold, 
and the boy was hungry, and the pie was tempting, and 
the chance of detection was small. So the boy broke 
offa piece of pie and beheld the parchment; he pulled 
it forth, innocently enough, wondering how it could | 
have reached there; tied up the pastry and arrived in 
town. ‘The parcel was delivered, but the title deeds of 
the Mells Abbey estate were missing—Jack had them 
in his pocket; these were the juciest plums of the pie. | 
Great was the rage of the commissioners, heavy the 
vengeance dealt out tothemonks. Jack kept his secret, | 
and when peaceable times were restored claimed the es- | 
tates and obtained them. Whether Mr. Horner de- | 
serves the title of “good boy,” bestowed on bim by the | 
nursery lament, is more than doubtful; however, that’s | 
the story. | 
——_—_- +o —___ | 





AN OLD gentleman from the country, stopping ata 
first class hotel in New York, wrote home that his 
room was six stories high, and his bill was three stories 
higher than his room. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
If people will be foolish enongh to hold pins in their 
mouths, and fill kerosene lamps while the lamps are 
burning, they must take the consequences. 


The danger of making a pin repository of the mouth 
has just been exemplified at Penzanee. A Mrs. Raw- 
ling was engaged in a garden hanging out some clothes, 
and, with a view to save time, she placed a number of 
pins (not clothes-pins) inher mouth. Being startled by 
an urgent request to go into the house to her child, she 
turned round very suddenly, and while so doing seven- 
teen pins slipped down her throat, most of them lodg- 
ing in her gullet. This poor woman suffered fearful 
pain. A neighbor resorted to the old-fashioned, and, 
in this case, efficacious method of persistently slapping 
the patient’s back. Inthe course of a couple of hours, 
fourteen pins were slapped up and three down, and, be- 
— the pain and irritation of the throat, no harm was 

one. 


—_ 


THE DOCTOR KNOW’D WHAT HE GIVE 
HIM. 


During the war, one of those lovely ladies who de- 
voted themselves to relieving the sufferings of the sol- 
diers was going through a ward of a crowded hospital. 
There she found two convalescent soldiers sawing and 
hammering, making such a noise that she found it nec- 
essary to interfere in her gertle way. 

“Why,” said she, “what is this? What are you 
doing ?” 

“What we doin’? Making a coffin; that’s what.” 

A coffin, indeed, and who is it for ?” 





“Who for? That feller over there,” pointing behind 


him. 

The lady looked, and saw aman lying on his white 
bed, yet alive, who seemed to be watching what was 
done. 

“Why,” said she, in a low voice, “that man isn’t 
dead. He is alive, and perhaps he won’t die. You had 
better not goon.” 

“Goon! Yes, yes we shall. The doctor he told us. 
He said make the coffin, and I guess he know’d what 
he give him.” 





EXTRAORDINARY FREAK OF A FOX. 


A few weeks ago a curious trait in the character of a 
fox was witnessed in a hayfield at Bronwydd, Cardigan- 
shire. While the haymakers were busily employed at 
one end of the field, their attention was suddenly drawn 
to the other, where a fine dog fox was seen to gambol 
in fearless confidence with a sheep dog, who had been 
left the guardian of the workmen’s victuals under the 
shade of a tree. They were seen to play, like a couple 
of puppies, in open-mouthed friendship. On the ap- 
proach of the haymaker (who feared that the amuse- 
ment might cost him his dinner,) Reynard made off to 
a neighboring covert, but in a few minutes returned, in 
the same festive humor, to renew his gambols and se- 
cure his prize. There can be little doubt that this be- 
haviour was one of Master Reynard’s cunning dodges 
to get at the food. The object of this sudden and mys- 
terious friendship was evidently nothing better than 
cupboard love. 





WIT AND HUMOR. 


The key note to good breeding—B-natural. 

Take care when you buy, that you are not sold. 

Bad Quarters—counterfeit twenty-five cent notes. 

In what color should friendship be kept? Inviolate 
(in violet). 

The largest room in the world—the “room for im- 
provements.” 

Why are the girls of Missouri sweet? because they 
are Mo. lasses. 

A good motto for an auctioneer—Come when you are 
bid, and bid when you come. 

Neither false curls, false teeth, false calves, nor even 
false eyes, are as bad as false tongues. 

‘“‘Have you read my last speech ?” said a vain orator 
toa friend. “lI hope so,” was the reply. 

What is that which no one wishes to have, yet when 
he has it would be very sorry to lose? A bald head. 





A RARE JEWEL. 


An ingenious artificer at Geneva, in the mountains of 
Switzerland, has recently written his name high on the 
roll of great mechanics. He did so by constructing a 
jewel called the “Magic Bird.” It is not larger than a 
common tobacco box. By touching a spring the gold- 
en lid flies open, a tiny little bird darts forth, sings a 
beautiful song, and flies back again into its golden nest. 
This wondertul jewel, which a man can carry in his 
vest pocket, cost the neat little sum of one thousand 
dollars. Only two of them have ever been made. 


Pretty, but rather too costly for a birth-day present. 


A ROUNDABOUT WAY TO EXPRESS IT. 


“I say, milkman, you give your cows too much salt!” 

“Why, how do you know how much salt I give 
them ?” 

“I judge from the appearance of the milk you bring 
us lately. Salt makes the cows dry, and then they 
drink too much water, that makes their milk thin, you 
know.” 








DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Said a man to his hatter: “You've taken me in— 
I ve been cheated tlis time, without doubt; 
For the very first day 1 put your hat on, 
} that very same day wore it out.” 


Maliciously grinning, the hatter replied: 
“You've mistaken the time, it appears, 

For if—as you own—you have put my hat on, 
You have had it, then, over two (y)ears.” 


>_< 
IN TOO GREAT A HURRY. 


A certain son of Crispin recently called on a neigh- 
boring blacksmith to get the steel corks of his horse’s 
shoes sharpened, and being in great haste, says he, 
“Can't you do it without taking the shoes off ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Vulcan, “but if you will hold 
his feet in my forge, I'll try.” 








GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 


Cliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optics New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 

A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ang 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 

First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 

OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 

The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 
$1 


These two volumes complete . 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 


5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr, 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimbie. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings, 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Nep NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rey. Henry Morgan. LUlustrated. Price $1,50. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Arabian Nights, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 

Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 

Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Six volumes. 


Little Prudy, 


Any book 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





&@ Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortmen 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ’S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Street, cor- 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 50—-3m 





“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE” is an old adage, 
and must have been written before Cork’s Dyspepsia CURE Was 
discovered, for one bottle has, in many instances cured Dyspep- 
sia in its worst form, whereas it would take one a life-time to 
learn to so live as to prevent this troublesome disease. 5—lw 





FELLOWS’ ORIGINAL 
WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN- 
GES as the most perfect remedy for those troublesome pests, 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, and we now offer to the world a cunfection without a single 
tault, being safe, convenient, effectual and pleasant. No injurious 
result can occur, letthem be used in whatever quantity. Not a 
particle of calomel enters their composition. They may be used 
without further preparation, and at any time. Children will ea- 
gerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. They never 
fail in expelling Worms from their dwelling-place, and they will 
always strengthen the weak and emaciated, even when he is not 
aftiicted with worms. 

Various remedies have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as calomel, oil of wormseed, turpentine, &c., producing 
dangerous and sometimes fatal consequences. After much re- 
search, study, and experiment, embracing several years, the pro- 
prietors of FELLOWs’ WokM LoZzENGEs have succeeded in produ- 
cing this remedy, free from all objections, and positively safe, 
‘pleasant and effectual. They do not kill the worms, but act by 
making their dwelling-place disagreeable to them. In order to 
assure consumers of the genuineness of these Lozenges, the anal- 
ysis of Dr. A. A. HaYEs, State Assayer, is annexed :— 


“T have analyzed the Worm LozeNnGeEs prepared by Messrs. 
Fre.iows & Co., and find that they are free from mercury and 
other metalic or mineral matter. These Lozenges are skilfully 
compounded, pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in 
their action, Respectfully, A. A. Hayes, M. D, 

Assayer to the State of Mass." 
Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $1. 


GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the New Enc- 
LAND Botanic Depot, 106 Hanover St., Boston, Mass., Solé 
Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 
dressed. 

a2 Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
38—5t eow 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 





+> 
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A GOOD-NATURED fellow who was nearly eaten out of , 
house and home by the constant visits of his friends, | 
was one day complaining bitterly of his numerous vis- | 
itors. 


“Sure, and I'll tell you how to get rid of ’em,” said fro 


an Irishman. | 
“Pray how ?” 
“Lend money to the poor ones, and borrow money of 
the rich ones, and nather sort will iver trouble ye 
again.” 


Some robbers having broken into a_ gentleman’s 
house, went to the bed of the servant and told him if 
he moved, he was a dead man. 

“That’s a falsehood,” said he, “for if I move, I’m 
sure that I’m alive.” | 


“WHERE are you going so fast, Mr. Smith?” de- 
manded Mr. Jones. 
“Home, sir, home; don’t detain me; I have just, 
bought my wife a new bonnet, and I must deliver it 
before the fashion changes.” 


“Do you see that fellow lounging there, doing noth- , 
ing?” said Owen to Jenkins, the other day. “How, 
does he live? by his wits?” ‘“O, no; he’s a cannibal.” | 
“A ——— 2?” “Yes, a cannibal; he lives on other 
people.” \ 


Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incip- 
ient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive Patients 
in advanced stages of the disease. 

So wide is the field of its usefulness and so nnmerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of the country 
abounds in persons publicly known. who have been restored 
m alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other expecto- 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ 
for the distressing and dangerous affections of the puliaonary Or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many inferior rem- 
edies thrust upon the community have failed and been discarded, 
this has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the 
afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous 
and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians. Statesmen, and emi- 
nent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 

ft of ourr dies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis our 

AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with also full de 

scriptions of the complaints they cure. 

hose who an alterative medicine to purify the blood will 
find Ayer's Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. Try 

it once, and you will know its value. 1 
Prep: by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by al 

Druggists. —2meow 











FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish, for sale 
at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2-3w 
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